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TRUTH AND ITS VERIFICATION 

A FTER all the discussions of pragmatism that have appeared in 
-£j- this Journal and elsewhere during the last three years it 
would seem that one ought no longer to have any doubt as to what 
the pragmatist means by truth. I, at any rate, had supposed it 
pretty well settled that pragmatism identified the truth of an idea 
with its successful working, with its verification; that it held truth 
to be quite as much an experienced process as saying the multiplica- 
tion table or watching a chemical experiment. Recently, however, 
there have appeared in the writings of some leading pragmatists a 
quite different point of view, a tendency, namely, to identify the 
truth of an idea not only with the process of its verification, but 
also with its verifiability. 1 A true idea would thus be either one 
that has actually been verified or one that could be verified, and the 
truth of it would consist either in its concretely experienced leading 
to a satisfactory issue or in the possibility of such a leading. 

Now it seems to me of great importance, if we are to keep the 
issue between pragmatism and intellectualism perfectly clear-cut, to 
note exactly what position such a view must hold in the present 
controversy over the nature of truth. And I will say at once that 
to my mind, at least, the conception of truth as verifiabUity seems 
by its very nature essentially non-pragmatic. It is inconsistent with 
nearly all the characteristics which distinguish the ordinarily ac- 
cepted pragmatic view of truth. For verifiability is not a process, 
it is not included within any one's experience, but is a general 
condition or set of conditions which transcends every single finite 
experience. It is not a felt 'leading,' it is not a 'form of the good,' 
nor a ' satisfactory working, ' nor any other kind of experience or 
experience-process. It is a totality of relations which are not within 
any finite experience. It is a present condition of the idea, not 
something that 'happens' to it. It is not 'made' ; it is already there. 
Verification is one thing; verifiability is quite another. They are 
ioto ccelo apart. Verifiability is transcendent of experience in ex- 
actly the same sense in which the intellectualist makes truth tran- 
scendent. The intellectualist, indeed, might not be willing to accept 
it as a complete account of truth ; he might still want to ask, How 
comes it that the idea can be verified ? just what sort of condition is 
verifiability? Still the identification of truth with verifiability 
comes immeasurably nearer to the intellectualist 's view of truth 

1 1 seem to find such a tendency, for example, in certain passages in Pro- 
fessor James's article, ' Pragmatism's Conception of Truth,' in this Joubnai,, 
Vol. IV., p. 141. See especially pp. 144, 145, 149 — e. g., " Truth ante rem mean* 
only verifiability," etc. 
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than to the ordinary pragmatic view. In short, it is quite as im- 
possible to identify truth with both verification and verifiability as 
it is to be both a pragmatist and an intellectualist at the same time. 
The pragmatist can not hold them both; he can not say, truth is 
altogether within experience and truth transcends experience. He 
must choose between them. 

That being the case, there can be no doubt, after all, as to the 
fundamental pragmatic view of truth. Truth for the pragmatist 
does not mean verifiability ; it means the process of verification. It 
is wholly within experience. It is to be identified with 'the psycho- 
logical or biological processes by which it is pursued and attained. ' 2 
It is either a 'function of our intellectual activity' or a 'manipula- 
tion of our objects which turns out to be useful. ' 3 Or, in Professor 
James's clear statement, it is 'eventual verification,' the 'function 
of a leading that is worth while.' "Truth happens to an idea. It 
becomes true, is made true by events. Its verity is in fact an event, 
a process, the process, namely, of its verifying itself, its verifica- 
tion." 4 

These are certainly plain statements, and the pragmatic mean- 
ing of truth can not be mistaken. But one feels tempted, inci- 
dentally, to ask, If truth be nothing but the process of its verifica- 
tion, or the processes by which it is pursued and attained, what is 
it that is verified, what is it that is pursued and attained ? Are we 
verifying verification and pursuing pursuit? This, indeed, sounds 
like logomachy, and I ask the question only to show that the use 
of such a word as verification by a theory which seeks to reduce 
everything to psychology results naturally in strange twistings of 
language. Pragmatism may very properly speak of successful and 
satisfactory experiences, but it is hard to see how it can consistently 
use the term verification at all. However, I do not press this point, 
but shall merely remark in passing that to me, at least, it would 
seem as hard to lift oneself by one's boot-straps as to comprehend 
how truth can consist in the process of its own verification, or how 
it (or anything else, for that matter) can be 'the processes by which 
it is pursued and attained.' 

Having satisfied ourselves as to the exact meaning which the 
pragmatist gives to truth, let us turn to the intellectualist. His 
account of the matter is, as every one knows, that truth means the 
correspondence of an idea with its object. But, asks the pragmatist, 
is not correspondence about as meaningless as any term can be? 
Does it mean that the idea copies reality ? And is it not apparent 

* Professor Montague, in this Journal, Vol. IV., p. 100. 

* Mr. Schiller, ' Humanism/ p. 61. 

* ' Pragmatism's Conception of Truth,' pp. 144 and 142. 
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that at best the number of cases in which the idea can be said in 
any sense to copy its object is extremely small? Or is truth some 
more mysterious— or mythological— quality in which the idea par- 
ticipates— a sort of metaphysical entity to which we must all bow 
down in worship?— The fact is, the pragmatist is here making his 
own difficulties for himself. The intellectualist's meaning of truth 
is so simple, so commonplace, so close at hand, that the pragmatist 
has quite overlooked it. By the truth of an idea the intellectualist 
means merely this simple thing, that the object of which one is think- 
ing is as one thinks it. Is there anything hard about this, any- 
thing meaningless, anything 'metaphysical' or abstract? 

But to make the whole matter perfectly clear, let us take a con- 
crete situation and apply to it the rival views of truth; thus we 
shall see exactly how they compare with each other. There will 
indeed, be nothing new in this, for concrete test cases have abounded 
in many of the discussions of this subject. Yet most of these cases 
have seemed to me a little unfortunate in involving, indirectly, other 
questions than the one at issue and getting confused through realistic 
or subjectivistic interpretations. What we want is a case in which 
the meaning of the object as well as that of the idea shall be clear 
and shall be the same for all schools. I think the following rather 
puerile case will satisfy these conditions: John thinks Peter has a 
toothache; the object of John's thought is Peter's present experi- 
ence; and, as a fact, Peter has a toothache. Now the intellectualist's 
notion of truth is this : that John 's thought is true because its object 
is as he thinks it. 

Now let us apply the pragmatic meaning of truth to the same 
situation— remembering that truth here means ' a form of the good, '* 
'the useful, efficient, workable,' 'the satisfactory,' 'the process of 
verification.' The truth of John's idea about Peter's experience, 
therefore, according to the pragmatist, consists in its satisfactoriness 
to John, in its successful leading, in its verifying itself. If it works, 
if it harmonizes with John's later experiences of Peter's actions, if 
it leads in a direction that is worth while, it is true (a statement to 
which, indeed, all might assent) , and its truth consists in this work- 
ing, this harmony, this verification process. John's thought, the 
pragmatist insists, becomes true only when it has worked out suc- 
cessfully, only when his later experience confirms it by being con- 
sistent with it— for remember, truth is not verifiability, but the 
process of verification. "Truth happens to an idea. It becomes 
true, is made true by events." At the time when John had the 
thought about Peter, the thought was neither true nor false, for the 

'Mr. Schiller's expression, in 'The Ambiguity of Truth,' in Mind, April, 
1906. 
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process of verification had not yet begun, nothing had as yet hap- 
pened to the idea. To be sure, Peter had a toothache, just as John 
thought, but, all the same, John's thought was not true. It did 
not become true till several hours afterward, — in fact, we may sup- 
pose, not until Peter, having cured his toothache, told John about 
it. The thought, "Peter has a toothache," thus, as it happens, turns 
out not to have been true while Peter actually had the toothache, 
and to have become true only after he had ceased to have a toothache. 
It became true only by being proved true, and its truth consisted in 
the process of its proof. One might, perhaps, be tempted to ask 
what it was that was proved, and to say to the pragmatist, Either 
this satisfactoriness, this successful leading, is a proof of something 
outside of John's immediate experience, something by which his 
idea is to be judged and justified (in which case truth ceases to be 
mere verification process and becomes at least verifiability) ; or else 
it is merely John's subjective feeling of satisfaction and of success- 
ful leading and consistency, with no reference to anything else to 
justify it,— in which case it may indeed be pleasant and 'good,' but 
it is hard to see why it should be called true. For suppose that at 
the same time with John's thought, Tom thinks Peter has not a 
toothache. Suppose that, being a little stupid and perhaps a little 
hard of hearing, he misinterprets John's actions and expressions, 
and that later on he is assured by some one equally misinformed that 
Peter certainly had no toothache. His thought thus works out, is 
successful, harmonizes with his later experience, is to him genuinely 
verified. The whole matter ends here and he drops the question 
completely, never investigating farther. Were the thoughts of both 
John and Tom true? 

Now it will not do to respond, "No; Tom's thought was not 
genuinely verified. Only that thought was really verified and there- 
fore true which would have worked out had both been investigated 
sufficiently. ' ' For what do you mean by ' sufficiently ' ? Sufficiently 
for what? To argue thus would be to presuppose a criterion (apart 
from the leading of the thought) to which the thought must cor- 
respond if it is to be true. If you distinguish between a 'genuine' 
verification and one that is only subjectively satisfactory, you appeal 
to some other criterion than the process of verification— in other 
words, you go over to the intellectualist's point of view. If, on the 
other hand, you stick to your pragmatic criterion and say that the 
truth of the thought consists in its actual satisfactoriness, then the 
question becomes pertinent: Were the thoughts of both boys true? 
Obviously they were, for both worked, both were satisfactory, both 
were verified. Hence it was true at the same time and in the same 
sense that Peter had a toothache and that Peter had not a toothache. 
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Nor is there anything surprising in this, if truth is nothing but a 
particular kind of satisfactory experience. The principle of con- 
tradiction has no meaning and can no longer hold if truth be alto- 
gether within one's experience. 

The usefulness of an hypothesis is indeed an excellent test of its 
truth. This is a practical method for the verification of an idea on 
which pragmatism has done well to insist. But to identify the truth 
of a thought with the process of its own verification can hardly lead 
to anything but intellectual confusion. 

James Bissett Pratt. 

Williams College. 



ON THE FUNCTION OP VISUAL IMAGES 

TN spite of the frequent references to individual differences in 
-*- the relative development of different sorts of imagery and in 
the vividness and fidelity of imagery of any one sort, little attention 
has been paid to discovering the significance of these differences. 
For example, speculations assuming a positive relation between (1) 
the relative facility and permanence of impressions through any 
sense and (2) the relative number, vividness and fidelity of the 
images corresponding to that sense have been allowed to run riot, 
though there is not, so far as I am aware, any proof that such a rela- 
tion exists, and though there certainly is no proof that it is at all 
close. 

Again, it is common not only for writers on pedagogy or on 
mental diseases, but even for expert psychologists, to talk as if 
responses of thought and action were based chiefly on and directed 
chiefly by data present in the form of images, — as if, for instance, 
the patient could not say cat because he had 'lost' the appropriate 
motor image ; as if the singer knew his note to be false by comparing 
it with an auditory image of the proper pitch; as if the equipment 
of a student of anatomy were in large measure an inner panorama 
of bodily organs. Yet no one has demonstrated that the possession 
of many and vivid and faithful motor images makes any great dif- 
ference to speech, or that the capacity for such images of the audi- 
tory sort has very much more to do with musical achievement than 
with ability in geometry. Indeed, no one has demonstrated that in 
either case the quality of the image has anything whatever to do 
with the efficiency of the response. 

For one who has never made the experiment it is most instructive 
to compare the vividness and fidelity of visual imagery with the 
efficiency of knowledge of form, size, shape and the like, in the case 
of a hundred or so individuals. 



